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ABSTRACT 

In response to the growing atte 
educational system, a two-day workshop on educa 
sponsored. The purpose of the conference was to 
is known about China; to identify issues which 
investigated by future visitors to China; and t 
interest i*: Chinese education among American ed 
organizations and specialists. Among the 30 par 
recent visitors to the People's Republic, other 
secondary school educators, and representatives 
education organizations. The opening presentati 
questions dealing with the basic values of the 
system. Two brief presentations on the history 
twentieth century Chinese education are reviewe 
impressions on administration, administrators, 
curriculum, students, and teachers in China are 
conclusion notes that the session barely scratc 
China's formal education system, but did stimul 
thought about the role that education plays in 
appendix contains suggestions for interviewers 
and a long series of as yet unanswered question 
education • (Author/KSM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Johnson Foundation was pleased to join with the 
National Committee on United States -China Relations j Inc. 
arid the Committee on Scholarly Communication with the 
People's Republic of China of the National Academy of 
Sciences in convening the Wingspread Conference on Educa- 
viori in the People ^s Republic of China , 

This Wingspread meeting was one in a series of three 

in which The Johnson Foimdation cooperated with the con- 

veniyig organizations . The others in the series were: 

Wingspread Conference on Science 
in tJie People ^s Republic of China 

Wingspread Conference on Health Care 
in the People* s Republic of China 

The Wingspread Conference on Education in the People's 
Republic of China brought together scholars and educational 
specialists who had recently visited the People's Republic 
of China^ with -other representatives of the educational 
community. The recent visitors to China shared their im- 
pressions and attempted a joint assessment of educational 
progress and problems in China, The discussions included 
consideration of educational exchanges between the People's 
Republic of China and the United States, 

The Johnson Foundation endeavors to i?iform a larger pub-' 
lie about Wi'rigspread conferences through publications and 
other media presentations j and with the belie f - that many per- 
oOf.j are interested in education in China ^ this p'ublication 
is made available. 
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An eai'^liev Wingspvead Report summarised a 2 972 Wijtg - 

spread Conference on China in the Schools: Directions and 

Priori ties , That report deals with teaching about China . 

in American secondary schools.^ In the introduction to 

that publication J we explain the interest of The Johnson 

Foundation in China as follows : 

^^The Johnson Foundation's interest in China stems 
from the early years of this institution when in 
1959^ The Johnson Foundation cooperated with the 
University of Cincinnati in a conference on United 
States relations .with China* A major conference 
on Mainland China was convened in 1966 by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations 3 in cooperation with The Johnson 
Foundation . This event provided one of the early 
opportunities for Americans in the Midwest to learn 
about China from persons who had visited the People's 
Republic of China, It is significant to recall that 
at that time United States' citizens were not free 
to enter Mainland China^ and therefore our principal 
source of information was journalists and scholars 
from other countries . 

In the past two yearsj The Johnson Foundation has 
cooperated with the National Committee on United 
States-China Relations in several projects with 
the goal of extending knowledge in the United States 
about the People's Republic of China. These efforts 
are predicated on the belief that citizens must be 
informed if they are to have responsibility in eval- 
uating this nation's policies relating to other 
countries ^ including the People's Republic of China, '^ 



Leslie Faff rath 
President 

The J ohnson Found a t ion 



'■^ Copies are available on request. Address: The Johnson 
Foundation J Racine ^ Wisconsin 53402. 



EDUCATION IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHIN A 

With the growing rapprochement between the United States and 
China have come increasing opportunities to learn about China's 
development from her own perspective, A central focus of attention 
for the several thousand Americans who have visited China since the 
spring of 1971 (and for the millions who have heard or read their 
reports) have been China's education system and her reforms in such 
areas as curriculum content, work-study programs, teacher training, 
and community involvement. Although American scholars and educators 
have come away with differing perceptions of the effectiveness of 
these experiments, they have agreed on the need to understand China's 
educational revolution, to assess the impact of educational policies 
upon the society as a whole, and to determine whether there are as- 
pects of China's recent experience from which other nations might 
learn. 

In April of 1973, these and other issues were reviewed in a two- 
day workshop on Educat ion in the People ' s Republic of China sponsored 
by the National Committee on United States -China Relations and the 
Committee on Scholarly Communication with the People's Republic of 
China, in cooperation witli The- Johnson Foundation, at Wingspread, 
the conference center of The Johnson Foundation in Racine, Wisconsin, 
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The purpose o£ the conference was three-fold: 

to assess what already is known about education 
in China today; 

to identify issues which might profitably be 
investigated by future visitors to China; and 

to encourage further interest in Chinese educa- 
tion among American educational organizations 
and specialists, ; 

■ / 

The 50 conference participants, of whom nine were recent visi- 
ters to the People *s Republic of China, included China scholars, 
secondary school educators, and representatives o£ professional 
education organizations. They agreed at the outset that any explor- 
ation of China's educational system must be placed in the broad con- 
text of the history and philosophy of the Communist Revolution, 
They also noted that education, like many aspects of Chinese society, 
is still in the process of reconstruction following the Cultural Rev- 
olution. Consequently, the participants could not expect to obtain 
a final or complete picture since, by China's own acknowledgement, 
the education programs observed by recent visitors are in many re- 
spects tentative and experimental. 

Professor C.T. Hu of Columbia University opened the workshop by 
posing a series of questions dealing with the basic values of China's 
new educational system. How, he asked, have the Communists used edu- 
cation to secure the allegiance of the generation brought up before 
1949 under a system dominated by either the Kuomintang, Japanese, 
or Warlords? How are individual conversions to communism reinforced, 
and in what manner are personal goals identified with those of the 
state? How and to what extent have the values o£ the Chinese rev- 
olution been instilled in the youth who must carry on tl\c social and 
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political transformation when the older revolutionaries pass from 
the scene? 

According to Professor Hu, three central ideas shape the con- 
tent of Chinese education and the values underlying it: nationalism , 
whereby a new set of educational practices consonant with socialist 
development has prevailed over earlier, capitalist -dominated ideas, 
and a new type of technician-generalist (trained for the most part 
in China) has replaced the Western- trained specialist elite; science , 
especially the effort to define knowledge as dialectical and to con- 
sider scientific learning useful only if derived from practice and 
placed in the service of the state; and populism , with its emphasis 
on making all ideas and actions widely understandable in terms of 
the class struggle, 

Hu perceived the major developments in Chinese education since 
1949 as an effort to build from the bottom up and to include every- 
one as a part of the educational process. Thus, rather than train 
an elite whose knowledge would filter down to the mass of people, 
the Communists have given primary attention to those most educationally 
disadvantaged. They have implemented new programs to re-educate and 
re-orient the older generation, and, through a series of far-reach- 
ing experiments, developed an educational system which attempts to 
train each person to be a new kind of leader: the *'new socialist 
man,'* an innovative, selfless, and concerned individual, dedicated 
to the maintenance and continuation of the revolution. If the Com- 
munists have been able to prevent the re-emergence of an educated 



1-or a fuller report on Professor JIu's visit to China and obser- 
vations, sec his ''Education in China - Redness versus Bxpert- 
ness" in Perspectives on Educ ation (published by Teachers' 
College, Columbia University), Vol. VI, No. 2 Spring, 1973. 
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elite while, at the same time, training enough technicians to con- 
tinue the process o£ national reconstruction, then they will con- 
sider their educational restructuring a success. But, as Hu noted, 
in the aftermath o£ the Cultural Revolution, the Chinese themselves 
are unsure what their educational experiment has accomplish.^ or 
will lead to in the future. 

I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Although the conference was mainly deliberative and designed 
to enable China scholars and educators to exchange information on 
current educational practices. Professors Peter Seybolt of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and Donald Munro of the University of Michigan 
offered brief presentations on the history and philosophy of Chi- 
nese education in this century.^ 

Professor Seybolt compared educational developments during the 
Yenan period (1937-1945) with those in China during the Cultural Rev- 
olution (1966-1970) and noted that the former has served as both a 
model for emulation and a negative example for reformers. Early in 
the Yenan period, the Communists sought to ^'standardize*' education 
in an effort to get away from the haphazard ''guerrilla work style" 
that characterized the Long March and to revitalize and rebuild the 



2, For further information, see Peter J. Seybolt, "The Yenan Rev- 
olution in Mass Education" in The China Quarterly , No. 48, 
October/December, 1971 and Revolutionary Education in China 
(White Plaines, New York: International Arts and Science Press, 
1973). Also, see Donald Munro, "The Malleability of Man in 
Chinese Marxism" in The China Quarterly , No. 48, October/ 
December, 1971 and "Man, State, and School" in Michel Oksenberg, 
ed., China^s Developmental Experience (New York: Praeger, 1973). 
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Communist movement itself. Standardization took the form of a cen- 
tralized educational bureaucracy, consolidation of schools, formula- 
tion of multi-course curriculum with uniform texts and requirements 
for all schools, and prof essionalization of teaching and administra- 
tion. 

By late 1943 it was recognized that these educational reforms 
were not working in the impoverished Shensi -Kansu-Ninghs ia Border 
Region (where Yenan was located), and, more importantly, were not 
addressing the immediate problems of the Border Region or meeting 
the needs of the students. 

To remedy the defects of this system, as well as to reduce its 
cost, the Communists developed two new types of schools: the minpan 
("people-managed*^ schools, and K ^ angta ("Resist Japan" University). 
The former, mostly elementary schools, stressed self-reliance in 
funding and curriculum design, and encouraged popular interest, ini- 
tiative, and participation in educational, social, and political de- 
velopments. Teaching was deprof essionalized and those with practical 
skills were invited to teach. Courses were reduced to the basics: 
principally literacy and math (each with a politicized content) and 
hygiene . 

Schools at all levels were directly linked to production organs, 
the military, or governing agencies, thereby providing a concrete 
demonstration of the unity of theory and practice. The line between 
education and work (or, as Professor Muiiro noted, between value 
and fact) was consciously blurred much as it again would be two 
decades later. 
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angta , tlie second o£ the new- style war-time institutions, 
was designed to train political cadres for the struggle against 
the Japanese. Terms were relatively short (6-8 months) and courses 
focused on what the cadres had to know immediately. Self-reliance 
was stressed; students and teachers developed their own curriculum, 
constructed their own schools, and looked after their own physical 
needs. It was at K^angta that the '^mass-line style^* of "induction- 
conception-practice*' was developed as a pedagogical method. The 
''mass-line style'^ stressed that empathy between cadres and the people 
was vital for good governance. Cadres were taught to work directly 
with the people to discover appropriate ways of resolving problems. 
What cadres thought were good policies was often modified by the 
local experiences and resources of the people. And what once seemed 
an insoluble problem to the people was often solved with the admin- 
istrative and organizational know-how of the cadre. 

Although minpan schools survived the reorganization of the edu- 
cational system throughout China after 1949, the Communists , once in 
power, encountered educational problems different from those of the 
Yenan days. New priorities, as well as the need to consolidate ad- 
ministrative control and to train larger numbers of cadres and tech- 
nicians, required new policies. The mid- 19 50 's became a period of 
heavy borrowing from tJie Soviet Union in educational as well as social 
and economic realms. Minpan schools were reduced in number,^ course 

5. In fact, a directive of the Education Ministry in 1952 stipulated 
that minpan schools could be accredited only after proving them- 
selves for tliree years. Several years later, Mao said tliat with- 
out the minpan schools many would be deprived of an opportunity 
for education. 
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loads in secondary schools and colleges were increased, profes- 
sionalism in teaching was reintroduced, and administration became 
more centralized. Although impressive gains were made between 19 53 
and 1957, especially in the expansion o£ educational facilities and 
the introduction of advanced scientific and technical knowledge, by 
1957 Mao Tse-tung was concerned that the educational system. was 
actually more Soviet than Chinese, In many respects it was not re- 
levant to agrarian China *s stage of economic development, and it was 
not fostering revolutionary social transformation. To rectify this 
situation he called for a return to the style of education popular- 
ized during the Yenan days . 

In the late 1950 's, a number of Yenan measures were reinst ituted , 
but along with many other programs they often did not survive the dis- 
enchantment with the Great Leap Forward period. One function of the 
Cultural Revolution, Professor Seybolt noted, was to clarify the (real 
or imagined) lines of educational conflict (betv/een Chinese and Rus- 
sian models, elitist and mass styles of education) and to generate 
a massive effort to make education more relevant to the needs of 
China and her people ,4 That effort, based on a reaffirmation of Yenan 
principles, has taken the form of shortening the number of years spent 
in school, changing admissions procedures, emphasizing practical ap- 
plication of materials studied, politicizing all courses, and chang- 
ing the governing structures of schools. 5 



4. Professor Michel Oksenberg of Columbia University noted that 
the issues involved in educational reform were more complex 
than just a conflict between models. Seybolt agreed, noting 
that his presentation had primarily concerned educational tech- 
niques in Yenan and their relevance to China after 1949. 

5. Munro, "Man, State and School" in China^s Develop mental Experi - 
O „ ence , pp. 133-134. 
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II > PHILOSOPHICAL BASES 

Donald Munro picked up on various themes in Seybolt's and Hu's 
remarks. He defined two basic attributes o£ the ^'new socialist man" 
in China: the ability to break the barrier between mental and physical 
labor and to place the interests o£ a larger group over those of a 
smaller one. 

For Mao, Munro noted, breaking the mental/physical barrier re- 
lates directly to the concept of equality. Although efforts to secure 
equality of economic opportunities and income distribution have been 
far-reaching, distinctions continue to exist. But the Communists have 
been remarkably successful in achieving equality of status . To at- 
tain this goal, whereby the worker, the peasant, and the intellectual 
are seen as contributing equally to national development, China has 
experimented with *^role switching" (for example, the hs ia fang move- 
ment to send youths to the countryside for productive labor) . ^ Any 
sort of status distinction, according to the Chinese, impedes not only 
national unity (e.g., the relationship between cadres and the common 
people) but also modernization (e.g., the relationship between managers 
and workers).' Paradoxically, the competing value of "order" leads to 
the perpetuation of certain clear distinctions between those who give 
and those who take orders, as reflected in functional forms of address 
(e.g. "bureau chief" Chang), protocol lists, and modes of transport. In 
any situation where the values of equality and order are both present, 
inconsistencies in practice often result. 
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Role switching is also one way to insure that education is dif- 
fused to the countryside. Unfortunately, as Munro pointed out, 
educational decentralization could be counterproductive because 
rural students may not receive as good an education as those in 
the city. 

For Marx, the mental/manual distinction did psychic damage to the 
individual; for Mao, the damage is done in terms of dividing the 
nation into intellectuals and workers. 
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Munro also pointed out that ^^education" is an all-encompassing 
term in China, including school, extra-curricular, and community 
activities. No clear fact/value or technical/ethical distinction 
is made. Textbooks in all subjects are replete with normative ma- 
terial. The social utility criterion is used as a measurement o£ 
the legitimacy o£ teaching materials. 

Munro concluded his presentation by discussing the view of man 
held by China's leaders. He noted that, as Communists, they consider 
man to be malleable and believe that no innate individual defects 
exist to impede one's educability. Among other things, the educa- 
tional system is designed to prevent what Westerners call "alienation 
i.e. to achieve what Munro called the convergence between what people 

o 

believe is right and how they can in fact lead their lives. The pro- 
ducts of the educational system have a strong sense of purpose and 
understanding of their roles in connection with the goals of the State. 

III. THE EDUCATION SYSTEM TODAY 

In his opening remarks, C.T. Hu noted that the conference parti- 
cipants had gathered to draw a picture of what was known about the 
structure, role, and content of education in China. The conference 
discussion touched upon five key themes; administration, funding, 
curriculum, students, and teachers. 

A. Administration 

During his visit to China with a delegation from the National 
Committee on United States-China Relations in December, 1972, Pro- 
fessor Michel Oksenberg held detailed conversations with a leading 



term "disaffection" to "alien- 
having a Western psychological 



8. Professor Oksenberg preferred the 
O „ ation", seeing the latter term as 
ER^C orientation. 
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member o£ the Kiangsu Provincial Education Bureau about China's ad- 
ministrative system in general and educational administration in 
particular. An overview o£ the former is contained in Diagram I 
(page 11) , while the administrative model for curriculum planning 
and fund allocation in Kiangsu (and perhaps nationally) appears in. 
Diagram II (page 12) . 

Oksenberg noted that the complexity of the educational system 
varies with the administrative level at which one is dealing. In 
rural areas, starting at the bottom of the political hierarchy, the 
production brigades (approximately the size of a former ^'village") 
only manage elementary schools. Communes administer directly one 
or more elementary schools of somewhat better quality; they also 
run junior middle schools • The county educational bureaus supervise 
the work of the commune and in addition operate their own middle 
schools and teacher training schools (for elementary teachers) . In 
cities, most nurseries and kindergartens are run by the Neighborhood 
Committees, primary schools by some Neighborhood Committees but mostly 
by the ward, and high schools by either the ward or municipality. In 
addition, a municipal Education Bureau runs some of its own nurseries, 
kindergartens, and primary schools; it has specialized middle schools, 
and perhaps universities; and it supervises the work of the wards. 
Provinces have a wide range of universities, middle schools, spe- 
cialized middle schools (such as for nursing) and experimental middle 
schools administered directly by the provincial Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Prior to the Cultural Revolution, this vast bureaucracy was 
controlled centrally by a Ministry of Education; at present, the 
Ministry's functions are handled by the State Council Group for Sci- 
ence and Education, which appears to be a ministry in all but name. 
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Diagram I* 



Central Government in Peking- 



27 Provinces and 
Autonomous Regions 



Peking 

Shanghai 

Tientsin 



Muni cipalities 
Run by Province 



Local Districts 



2,000 counties and cities of losser size 



75,000 
communes 



Wards 



750,000 production brirjades 



production te^ims 



individual work teams 



*A11 administrative units are fixed, except for the smallest local units — the 
individual work teams — which change seasonally. Each level of government and 
institution has a Party Committee and a Revolutionary Committee which jointly 
run the bureaucracy. 
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Level: 



Diagram II 



Central 



Central State 
Planning Council 

1^1 



Science and Education 
<feroup of State Council 




Provincial 



Provincial 
Revo lu ti onary 

Committee*'- 



/ 



Provincial 
Party Committee 

,/ ■ 



Kiangsu Province - ^ 
Planning Commission^ 



Kiangsu 
Bureau of Education 



I 



Department of Labor 
"( Make s manpower 

assignments) 



V 

Bureau of Finance 
(Controls budget but , 
actually subsidiary to / 
province planning commission)/ 




r A 



Party Group 
Within the Bureau 
of Education 



Local 



Schools 



i 

Special or Local 

District Bureau of Education 



*The Revolutionary Committee is often defined as a "3 in 1" organization, with 
representatives from the People's Liberation Army^ students, local administration, 
teachers, and factories — thus it is closer to a "5 in 1" or "6 in 1" organiza- 
tion. The Revolutionary Committee is to a significant degree coterminous with 
the Party Committee, but within the school the inclusion of all interested parties 
is an effort to provide a measure of popular participation in the decision-making 
process. 

The operation of Diagram II is explained under Planning and Funding . 
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The provincial Educational Bureaus formulate curricula and financial 
policies and coordinate their decisions with central planners in 
Peking. Although provincial and central planning is important, es- 
pecially with regard to financial policy, local schools themselves 
have the capacity to innovate and experiment within the guidelines 
set by higher levels.^ 
B. Administrators 

The people who actually administer the school system are an 
eclectic group consisting of: 

1. Trained educators mostly older, professional adminis- 
trators, some with Western training and orientation, who 
have been in the school system for decades. 

2. Party cadres older cadres assigned to the educational 
system in the 1950 's, many with expertise in educational 
matters . 

3. Cultural administrators somewhat younger people who 
came to the schools from the army or '*Mao Tse-tung Thought** 
teams at the time of the Cultural Revolution. Many are 
experienced in administration (for example, as a factory 
administrator rather than laborer) , but not in the educa- 
tional field. 

4. Local activists -- persons emerging as leaders within an 
educational unit at the time of, or after, the Cultural 
Revolution . 

5. In rural areas, poor and middle peasants whose roles are 
as yet undetermined and whose activities represent an im- 
portant area for future investigation. 

The mixture of training and educational philosophy represented 

by so divergent a group has certainly contributed to the tcntative- 

ness of much of Chinese education today. One explanation of why 

reports vary so greatly is that visitors have talked with different 

types of administrators and teacliers at different times and places. 



9. Albert Yee, **Schools and Progress in the People *s Republic of 
China in Educational Researcher , July, 1973. 
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It is highly unlikely that any one o£ these groups will gain the 
upper hand in the next few years, and they presumably will continue 
working with each other, effecting compromises on both curriculum 
and financial matters • 

C> Planning and Funding 

The planning and budgeting process proceeds in three steps. 
First, the Central State Planning Commission includes a section on 
education in the "guidelines'* or ''suggestions'' (relating to fiscal, 
manpower, and material supply policies) it sends to the provincial 
Planning Commission and the provincial Education Bureau. ■'■^ At the 
same time, the Bureau received additional "guidelines" . from the Sci- 
ence and Education Group of the State Council concerning matters 
which the State Council deems of priority - - e.g. the kind of schools 
to build during the coming year, etc. The Bureau then subdivides 
the projected planning figures from the two central organizations 
among the educational units under its control, suggesting, as did 
the Center, that these figures be "considered'* when the counties and 
municipalities drav; up their budgets and plans. 

The next important step in the planning process begins "from 
the bottom up," as the Chinese say. The local units develop pre- 
liminary budgets, exceeding the suggested figures if they believe that 
additional money, manpower, and supplies can be provided entirely by 



10. The greatest percentage of operating costs in the budget is 

devoted to manpower, mostly in the form of teachers' salaries 
(perhaps as much as 701 of money spent on salaries comes from 
the State, according to Professor Oksenberg) . Salaries are set 
by the central government and are based on ranking systems and 
pay zones for all of China. Local departments of education 
and schools generally may not deviate from this national pay 
scale, but can save money by giving work points instead of 
salaries to non-professionals (or paraprof ess ionals) partici- 
Q pating in educational administration or instruction. 
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the unit itself. Such self-financing is encouraged wherever and 
whenever possible. For example, if the unit decides to finance 
and undertake construction by itself, it need not include proposed 
building expenses and labor in its financial plan to the provincial 
Education Bureau. However, most projects do involve cost sharing, 
and thus have to be approved at higher levels • 

Each local unit submits its plans to the provincial Education 
Bureau, Requests are reconciled according to the amounts each unit 
desires, the amount the Center appears to be willing to provide, and 
the amount for which the Bureau is willing to ask. Once the Bureau 
completes its overall planning, it submits its plan to the provincial 
Planning Commission for inclusion in the total budget. Another mod- 
ification takes place as the Planning Commission balances plans from 
all provincial departments, deciding what the province can supply it- 
self and what must be requested from the Center. 

However the Central State Planning Commission may wish to allo- 
cate to another province some of the resources -~ such as newly train- 
ed teachers -- which the province would like to retain within its 
boundaries. Accordingly, the State Planning Commission initiates the 
third step -- *'from the top down" -- and convenes conferences with 
delegates from each provincial Planning Commission to reconcile and 
set all provincial plans and budgets, including the educational com- 
ponents . 11 

Before final decisions are made on allotments for education, 
the educational sections of each province's plans are aggregated and 



Although each province sends a negotiating team, the team does 
not include an educational specialist . Perhaps , as Oksenberg 
noted, this part of the overall plan is not thought significant 
enough . 
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sent to the Science and Education Group for discussion (the exact 
role the Group plays at this point is a matter for further research) . 
To insure that its plans are given a full hearing, the provincial 
Education Bureau sometimes sends its own people to Peking to consult 
with the Group. In effect, there is a complex relationship between 
the central Group and the provincial Bureau. The Group earlier had 
indicated the types of programs and construction it would like to 
see emphasized. The Bureau had responded and also initiated action 
to fund programs not previously considered by the Group. At the 
Peking gatherings, the two come together and enter into discussions 
with the comprehensive planners. 

Once the State Planning Commission sets the plan and budget, the 
provinces and the county divide the allotments among their subunits. 
This is done, as at the center, in conference. Once the figures for 
education are set, they can not be changed unless by approval of high- 
er levels . 

Schools receive money from two sources other than the State, 
Students pay small sums for textbooks and extra-curricular activities, 
and also are assessed a slight general fee for attending school. This 
second fee has both a practical and symbolic meaning, providing some 
funds for school activities and emphasizing the individual's contri- 
bution to the school's maintenance. Although the actual fees charged 
are unknown, they seem to represent little financial hardship to most 
Chinese families. ^2 



12. Of course, as the student gets older, the ^'opportunity'' costs 
for keeping him in school increase; wages foregone become more 
important than fees paid. If the student is still in school 
after 11 or 12 years of age, he will not be adding money to the 
total family income and the fees can become a burden unless a 
scholarship is provided. 
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Additional scliool income is from factories and communes. The 
school may sign a contract with these work units and, drawing upon 
student labor, produce a certain amount of material for use by both 
the units and itself. This program ties in nicely with the work/ 
study programs favored in one form or another by the government over 
the past twenty years , 

D. Curriculum 

For Mao Tse-tung, the educational system must be integrated with 
the needs of economic development. As the economy becomes more com- 
plex, more specialized forms of curricula and training can be intro- 
duced. But in China today, with fundamental production needs paramount, 
training and curricula are aimed at fitting people more easily into 
the lowest levels of the production system. Hence liberal arts edu- 
cation, apart from basic political courses, is not now in vogue; 
courses in agricultural science and machine operation are, however, 
since they presumably help increase worker productivity. (The details 
of curriculum content remain questions for future research.) 

While tailoring programs to fit national needs and to prevent a 

glut of overtrained, unneeded specialists, the Chinese have also 

shortened the duration of schooling at all levels (though they stress 

that this change, initiated since the Cultural Revolution, is still 

an experimental effort). TJ^e reasons for this shortening are complex, 

involving the ideology, economics, and social philosophy stressed by 

the government in recent years: 

1. Ideological: Extended schooling divorces students (the 
*'new intellectual elite'*) from the masses and makes them 
feel like a special interest group. At the height of the 
Cultural Revo lut ion , th e ideological commitment to bring 
students and the masses (as well as the leaders and the 
led) closer togetlier was the most important consideration 
for tiie shortening of the school program, 
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2. Economic: Extra years o£ education require an addi- 
tional -^""inancial commitment and keep people out o£ 
the labor force • 

3. Pedagogic: The need to make education more effective 
and relevant to the needs of the individual and society 
by combining theory and practice. Mao has called for 
simplifying the curricula in elementary and middle 
schools as well as in universities, and for devoting 
more time to learning outside the confines of the school. 

One danger of this shortened school term is the possible failure 
to produce scientists capable of carrying on the quality of research 
and sophisticated work developed by the older, often Western-trained, 
scientific and technical elite. Professor Oksenberg asked whether 
a nation which has not graduated a class from its leading universities 
for over seven years can hope to achieve true self-reliance. He felt 
that the effort to avoid producing another scientific elite (or in- 
deed any elite) might eventually make China dependent on foreign tech- 
nology and technicians. 

C/r. Hu approached Oksenberg's question from a different per- 
spective. He noted that, according to Mao's own prescription, the 
training of lower level technicians was a more important priority 
than the training of higher level specialists. During his visit in 
China last year, Hu found no sense of crisis over the lack of a newly 
trained scientific elite (or any worries about having to import ad- 
vanced technology). He felt that no one in the People's Republic 
is as yet sure how industrial, military, and defense -related programs 
will develop, and lience are unclear what demands will be made on the 
educational system, or what types of special training will be most 
needed and in what proportions. 
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E. Students 

Before the Cultural Revolution, the urban middle school was 
essentially a college prep-school, according to Susan Shirk, a 
political scientist who has visited China and also interviewed a 
large number of emigres in Hong Kong. Students were especially anx- 
ious to attend the university in view of the major alternative 
going to work in the countryside. (Obtaining a job in a factory was 
possible for relatively few, because the industrial work force -'as 
expanding very slowly.) 

In pursuing their education, however, students lived under a 
cloud of uncertainty, wondering what the criteria would be for se- 
lecting those continuing on to the university. Many felt they would 
not be chosen since they neither had a proletarian background nor 
were members of the Community Youth League •-'■^ Those who were of 
worker/peasant background or members of the Youth League, however, 
assumed that students; with good grades HStl the best opportunity to 
go on. This uncertainty, according to Shirk, led to much interper- 
sonal tension among students before 1966. 

Another important element of concern for students was the Youth 
League itself. Originally established as a vehicle for transforming 
both the school environment and the extra-curricular activities of 
youth, it gradually acquired a reputation for having a great deal 
o£ power over the lives of students. Students become aware that a 
mistake (ideological or personal) in the presence of a League member 



15. 
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could ruin a potential career •"'"^ At the time o£ the Cultural Rev- 
olution, the Youth League was criticized for being a small elite 
group o£ individuals who enjoyed exploiting their authority. The 
present composition o£ the League is unknown, as are the composition 
and functions of other vanguard youth organizations and their rela- 
tionship to both students and the party. ''"^ 

Other changes in educational policy since the Cultural Revolu- 
tion have added a further note of uncertainty regarding a student's 
educational career. Since about 1968, virtually all middle school 
graduates have been assigned, for periods ranging from several month 
to several years, to either factories, rural communes, service or- 
ganizations, or the armed forces. A primary reason for this require 
ment of practical work before university study is similar to that 
offered for the shortening of schooling: to prevent the emergence 
of an educated elite by placing all young people in contact with 
workers, peasants, and soldiers. Reactions by individual students 
apparently have varied widely, and Chinese authorities admit to en- 
countering some dissatisfaction from those sent to the countryside. 

In recent years, moreover, selection of students for admission 
to universities has depended in large part upon how well they have 
adapted to, and labored on behalf of, the work unit to which they 
are assigned. The work unit nominates candidates to receive higher 
education, and special efforts have been made to recruit students 



14. Many League activists have been popular and admired as sincere 
individuals or true believers; others have been accused of us- 
ing political activism as a route for self -advancement . 

15. A second criticism was that the League had let in "undesirables 
the latter defined as those from "bad class" families (i.e. the 
bourgeoisie) . 
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from peasant and worker backgrounds • (The manner in which these 
selections are made, and the success of this procedure, deserve 
further inquiry) • There have been recent indications, however, that 
the work requirement is being relaxed, and that students desiring to 
enroll in certain fields (such as the arts and language) are again 
being admitted to several universities directly from middle school. 
F. Teachers 

The pivotal role in the educational process is still played by 
the teacher, according to Huang Mei-hsia of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, a former elementary school teacher in China dur- 
ing the 1950 's and 1960 's. But teachers are currently facing a 
dilemma with regard to teaching methods. Should they teach using 
the inductive method (thereby encouraging student initiative in prob- 
lem-solving) or simply instruct, requiring rote memorization of course 
work? And if teachers decide to teach inductively, have they had ap- 
propriate training to do so? (Relatively little is known about teach- 
er training and retraining in China today.) 

Mrs. Huang noted that the teacher has a great deal of responsi- 
bility both inside and outside the schools. Inside, he must gear 
the material to the interests of the students, the requirements of 
.their careers, and the needs of the state. Outside, he often acts 
in a ^'burgher" capacity, helping to solve student problems, deal with 
parents, and assist in a general way \^;ith the education of the com- 
munity . 

CONCLUSION 

Although the conference focused on the formal educational struc- 
ture, participants constantly stressed that one had to consider the 
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totality of '^learning mechanisms" which the individual encounters, 
An additional week o£ discussion would hardly have been sufficient 
to touch upon all aspects of informal education. 

As it was, the workshop sessions barely scratched the surface 
of China's formal educational system. The questions listed in the 
appendix are indicative of our incomplete understanding of how a 
person is educated in China today, how he retains his training through 
in-service education, and the mechanisms used to reinforce what he 
has learned. Hopefully, future visitors will add to our knowledge 
of China's educational structure, and will pose new questions to re- 
place the ones asked by participants at Wingspread, 

What the conference did, and did well, was to stimulate consid- 
erable thought about the role that education plays in Chinese society 
and to consider this question from a comparative perspective, drawing 
on the participants' knowledge of education in Africa, Latin America, 
and elsewhere in Asia. 



16. The question of what Americans could learn from China's develop- 
ment is the theme of China's Developmental Experience , ed, by 
Michel Oksenberg. 
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APPENDIX 

The workshop sessions demonstrated that more was known about 
education in China than most participants individual:./ had realized. 
At the same time, it highlighted numerous areas where little is known 
or where observations appear to be contradictory. A review session 
on the last day of the conference produced a number of recommenda- 
tions for subsequent visitors on how information can most effectively 
bo obtained and what areas of inquiry could most usefully be employed. 

A. SUGGESTIONS FOR INTERVIEWERS 

A visitor to the People's Republic of China will not get very 
far without some prior knowledge of both China and interviewing tech- 
niques. Although the following list of suggestions offered by con- 
ference participants is by no means exhaustive, it does provide a 
general framework in which interviews might be profitably conducted. 
It is designed primarily to assist the average visitor, not the 
specialist in survey research, who might find the interviewing tech- 
niques employed by others to be helpful. 

I nterviewing Techniques 

Before going to China, one should read as widely as possible 
about past and current developments there, especially in areas of 
particular interest to the traveller. Such periodicals as the Far 
Eastern Economic Review , Peking Review and the China Quarterly are 
good places to start. If one has the time, a irlose reading of the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service for the People^ s Republic of 
China and the Survey of the Mainland Press in China (both U.S* gov- 
ernment publications) can give one an idea of the issues presently 
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confronting the people he will meet. Reviewing reports of recent 
visitors may also help one to formulate questions and avoid cover- 
ing ground already explored by others, 

A knowledge of specific issues can help a visitor in making in- 
depth comments and asking meaningful questions. It is important that 
the questioner appear to know something about a subject he is raising 
if the Chinese are to take him seriously and expand discussions be- 
yond the "routine response" level. 

Each traveller should prepare a modest set of questions which 
he would like to explore in China, These should relate to issues 
about which he has some prior information or knowledge, and be de- 
signed to generate further questions based on his observations. For 
example, if one has studied the role of paraprof es3ionals in other 
cultures, he might pursue the following line of inquiry: how many 
times did a paraprof ess ional visit your school last month? Did he 
actually talk to you? About what? For how long? Do you know if 
this paraprof essional also serves elsewhere? How is he paid? Is 
one tested on what the paraprof ess ional teaches? How do you and 
your students use the information taught by a paraprof essional? A 
more general request for a description of the paraprof essional * s 
role is likely to yield an equally general and highly theoretical 
response • 

It is also helpful to have an opportunity to stay in one place 
over a relatively long period of time, if possible. Such a request 
should be made during consultations with the Chinese when setting 
up the itinerary, rather than enroute when scheduling changes can 
be more difficult for your hosts to arrange. 
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It is best not to challenge basic principles, but rather to 
ask about concrete elements o£ a particular situation. For example, 
do not ask why something is wrong but rather how the Chinese are 
compensating for a specific problem they admittedly face. 

When unsatisfactory answers are given, it often pays to drop 
the questioning temporarily and to pick up the line of inquiry later 
with a different person. If answers seem dubious, check them later 
with other people, being sure pot to embarrass the person with whom 
one first talked. 

Forego generalizing about what is going on in China from one 
conversation. Ask similar questions at various places wherever pos- 
sible. Remember that different answers will be obtained from dif- 
ferent people, and this may represent either empirical differences, 
uncertainty about what the policy is, or differences with regard to 
the implementation of policies in various localities. 

Seek to talk with people who are, as closely as possible, your 
professional counterparts and who can identify with you. 

The smaller the group with which one is talking, the greater 
the chance that questions will be answered in detail. Save the most 
detailed questions for such occasions. 

Try to talk with parents as well as administrators about their 
involvement in the schools, and the functions they see schools ser- 
ving for the community. If possible, ask the same questions of the 
children . 

Toward the end of any tour, you should go back through your 
notes and ask guides to see if they can obtain information on any 
questions for which clarification is needed. If you forget to do 
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this, you can write the relevant organizations for information once 
the trip is over. The Chinese might not respond to such written 
questions but then, again, they might. 



B. AREAS OF INQUIRY 

Ivhat follows is a series of concrete questions, growing out of 
the workshop discussion, which might be fruitful areas of inquiry 
for future visitors. 



ADMINISTRATION AND COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION IN THE EDUCATION PROCESS 



1. What are the role and responsibilities of the central govern- 
ment in relation to: a) administration, b) general policy, 
and c) curriculum content? 

2. Who handles day-to-day administration in the provincial and 
local education bureaus, planning commissions, and schools? 
What are the backgrounds of these people and how are they 
hired? 

3. What is the administrative system within universities, and 
how are university administrators chosen? 

4. How is the physical plant of schools organized? What are the 
differences in this respect between primary, junior middle 
and senior middle schools? 

5. What is the current status of the minpan schools? What do 
they cost to operate, and who pays the bills? What is the 
actual extent of local community control of these schools? 
What is their relationship to other state schools? Roughly 
what proportion of primary and secondary schools are minpan ? 

6. How do schools currently relate to local production units, 
both administratively and financial!/? 

7. What different types of special schools are there, and who 
administers them? Are there special schools for those with 
learning disabilities, slow learners, etc? Are they admin- 
istered by specialists or generalists, and how are such spe- 
cialists trained? 
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8, What else does a school do beside teach? Are there medical 
and athletic, or counselling and guidance programs? I£ the 
school is also a community center, do athletic and cultural 
events take place there, when is it open, and is there some- 
one present to assist those with non-academic needs? 

9. What functions do individual members of the community see the 
school fulfilling? Is there a commonality of interests or 
are there diverse views in the community with regard to the 
perception of school functions? 

10, Has the Trade Union of Educational Workers been revived? If 
so, what are its current operations and functions? How and 
by whom is it staffed, both at the center and locally? 

11. Uo the revolutionary committees of educational organizations 
and institutions actually represent a diversity within the 
population of the respective area, and do they make a substan- 
tial input into decision-making? If not, why not? What types 
of issues do they consider? What did the revolutionary com- 
mittee you are interviewing discuss at their last meeting? 

12 • What is the nature and extent of communication between admin- 
istrators and the revolutionary and the party committees, in 
relation to school, student, and teacher problems. When prob- 
lems are identified, how does the community go about solving 
them? 

13, Are community organizations, other than the school itself, in- 
volved in evaluation of students and educational materials? 



FUNDING 

1. To what extent does the central government now control school 
budgets (in contrast to the local funding control apparent dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution)? 

2. What percentage of national, provincial, and local budgets is 
spent on education? What is the per-student expenditure rate? 

3. What are the principal categories and items in the typical 
school, commune, and education bureau budget? 

4. What is the budget-planning and administration process and who 
is responsible for it? How is a decision revised if there is 
disagreement between local and higher levels? Explore one spe- 
cific example of a changed decision. 

5. Do schools and local units lobby for increased funding from 
above, and if so, how do they bring their ideas to the atten- 
tion of their superiors ? 
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6. Do funding levels and per-capita ratios differ for urban, sub- 
urban, and rural schools? If so, are they great enough to 
cause serious discrepancies in the quality of education re- 
ceived in various areas of the country? 

7. Are funds allocated specifically for educational research? By 
whom, in what amounts, and what types of research issues now 
have greatest priority? 

8. What types of capital construction can be decided on by com- 
munes or brigades without reference to the Provincial Bureau 
of Education; by the Education Bureaus without reference to 
the Central government? 

9. What proportion of a teacher's salary is paid by the local com- 
munity, the province, and t^e State? What are the pay zones 
and pay scales for teachers? How are the^^e determined, and how 
often are they reviewed? 

10. How much money is collected in school fees in each grade at the 
elementary and secondary levels? What proportion of family in- 
come does this fee represent? Are there any other fees which 

a family must pay for a child's education? 

11. What kinds of contracts do schools sign with factories and com- 
munes? Is the money earned subtracted from the amount of money 
the school receives from the Province or State? 

12. What are the criteria for scholarship awards? Who is likely to 
get a scholarship? How much money is awarded per person at each 
grade level from primary school through college? 

13. How are paraprof ess ional and nonprofessional educational v/orkers 
paid and how much do they receive? 

14. What allocations are made for the Communist Youth League, and 
other vanguard organizations for youth, as well as for sporting 
and cultural activities? 



CURRICULUM 

1. What is the length of schooling in years at eacli level? How 
many months each year are students in school? Days per month? 
Hours per day? In what time blocks? Do time requirements vary 
from place to place and are there regional or urban/rural dif- 
ferences? 

2. What courses are taught by grade? What is the content of each 
course, and how often is the course taught per week and per year? 
How mucli variation is there between provinces and between schools, 
and how much selection of courses is exercised by the student? 
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3. Who writes and publishes textbooks? How is jnaterial to be in- 
corporated in texts decided upon? How are texts distributed? 
What is the extent o£ standardization? What leeway do teachers 
have for adapting texts to local conditions? Can a visitor ob- 
tain these texts for examination? 

4. What foreign texts do the Chinese rely upon? Uow are these 
texts modified to fit into the Chinese setting? 

5. What types of tests are there? What is the philosophy behind 
testing? Are there special tests to get into the universities? 
How are university exams prepared and taken? 

6. What foreign languages are taught in addition to English? At 
what level are they begun? What is the current status of spe- 
cialized language schools throughout the country? Who teaches 
in the language schools (foreigners?), and for what types of 
jobs are their students being trained? 

7. How are audio-visual techniques being used in Chinese classrooms? 
How widely are they used? Who prepares movies, slides and tapes? 
What role do arts and crafts play for Chinese children? What is 
the content of audio-visual and crafts lessons? 

8. What is the role of field trips to museums, communes, and fac- 
tories? How often are they? What themes are stressed during 
field trips? Are students tested on what they learn as a result 
of field trips? 

9. What kinds of games and dances are taught to children? How are 
toys used in teaching children? What is the relationship be- 
tween play periods and education? 

10. What is the Chinese concept of inductive learning? How is this 
concept used by teachers? Is it used in combination with in- 
struction by rote learning as a pedagogical technique? 

11. What is the educational philosophy underlying curriculum develop- 
ments in China? What studies on educational psychology are be- 
ing prepared in China? What role does Western educational philo- 
sophy and psychology play in China, if any? 

12. Is a period of extended labor still required before entering 
college? How much labor do students engage in during the school 
year? Does this occur in a series of short periods or a single 
long block of time? Do students work near their schools? What 
is the relationship of labor to courses of study (if any)? 

15. Is the labor requirement changing for some students (such as 

those specializing in language, mathematics or fine arts which 
may need greater continuity of training)? What is the attitude 
of students toward labor? 
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14. Are students still being sent to factories and villages for 
investigation of developments there either during or after 
their studies? Do their reports embody recommendations for 
change, and are they taken seriously in policy planning? 

15. What types of specialized, short-term education are conducted 
in China? Who is involved? What kinds of educational mater- 
ials are used for short-term education? Are they different 
from materials used for regular curricula? If so, in what ways? 

16. Are special curricula prepared for the education of minority 
groups? What aspects of the minority heritage are incorporated 
in these curricula? Have there been problems in developing 
minority education curricula? What changes have been made 
over the years? 

17. Are there university students being trained in the humanities 
to succeed the old, classically trained professors? How are 
they selected? What special courses do they receive? Are the 
classics themselves receiving emphasis? 

18. What is the current state of professional schools in the univer- 
sities? How have they been changed by educational experimenta- 
tion since the Cultural Revolution? Where are the doctors, 
engineers, chemists, etc. now being trained, and do the univer- 
sities still play a major role in this regard? 

19. What types of higher level research programs are there? Who 
formulates the programs? 

20. What is the state of pure research; how is research information 
disseminated? 



STUDENTS 



1. What percentage of people of elementary and secondary school 
age enroll in school? Who does not go to school and why? 

2. What percentage of those beginning school actually finish each 
level? What is the drop-out rate, and what are the reasons 
that students cease their schooling? 

3. Are there perceivable sex differences in the type of education 
received, or the length of time a student spends in school? 

4. How do students perceive the role of examinations and personal 
evaluations by teachers as part of the process of selection for 
higher education? 

5. What are the principal student criticisms of teachers and admin- 
istrators? Of what they are taught? Of the relationship of 
education to their future work? 
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6, Do students liave any degree o£ choice with regard to their 
careers? If so, how do they go about getting the type of 
position desired? 

7. Are there a significant number of suicides or nervous break- 
downs among students? What are the principal tensions involved? 

S. What is the current membership, administration, and activities 
of the Communist Youth League, the Red Guards, the Little Red 
Guards, and other student organizations? What are student at- 
titudes toward these organizations? Do youth organizations 
contribute to tensions? What percentage of students in a 
given school are in these youth organizations? Why do they 
j oin? 



TliAC llliRS 

1. How are teachers trained? How many teacher- training schools 
are there in the country? What specializations are taught, if 
any? Is there a ^^class background" criteria for teachers or 
periodic examination of political tliought? 

2. To what extent do student teachers receive "in-service" train- 
ing? Arc they encouraged to develop curricula and teaching 
techniques according to their field of study? 

3. Who pays teachers during their in-service training? What does 
such training consist of? 

4. What agency determines a teaclier's certification? Is there still 
an emphasis on deprof essionalizat ion which mitigates the need for 
certification? 

5. What is the relationship of the teaclier to the administrative 
liierarchy? To what extent is he supervised when implementing 
curriculum units? 

6. Who assigns an individual teacher, evaluates his performance, 
makes career decisions - at the primary, secondary and univer- 
sity levels? 

7. How much leeway do teachers have in adopting or changing texts? 
Can they alter texts when available materials are of little use 
to students? Who decides what materials are to be used? 

8. What is the teacher *s involvement outside the classroom? Does 

he visit parents at homes and workplaces to discuss student prob- 
lems?' Is he involved in some form of neighborhood education? 
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9* What kinds o£ physical labor do teachers engage in outside the 
classroom? Is field study part of the labor requirement for 
student teachers ? 

10* How are teachers utilizing their time inside and outside the 
classroom? What did the teacher do yesterday, today? Last 
weekend? I7hat does he have planned for tomorrow? Next week? 
Next month? How many field trips has he made with his students 
recently? What does he see as the role of outside classroom 
activities in a student *s education? 

11. To what extent are paraprof essionals used? What tasks are they 
given? Wiat is the pay scale for paraprofess ionals? Are para- 
professionals given any instruction in the teaching techniques 
to be used? 



INFORMAL EDUCATION 

1. How are educational values disseminated outside of school? 

1. How are the May 7th schools operated and by whom? Where are 

they located, who is currently attending them and for how long? 
What is studies there? How are these schools financed? 

3. Are there formal adult education programs? If so, what types? 

4. How much in-service training in factories and communes do workers/ 
students receive at each level? 

5. What is the impact of the national media in educating the people- - 
movies, television, ne^^^spapers > periodicals, literature, comics? 
How are the media used; what changes have taken place in their 
use over time? 

6. What techniques are used to reinforce literacy outside the schools 
How successful are they? 
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